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Governor General's Rule in Pakistan 


BY RICHARD S. WHEELER 


apap GeneraL GHULAM MOHAMMED, by dis- 
solving the Constituent Assembly and shaking up 
the Cabinet of Prime Minister Mohammed Ali, has 
again proved himself to be the strong man of Pakistan 
The fundamental political and constitutional crisis 
which has gripped Pakistan during most of 1954 re- 
ceived its ultimate expression in October with the fail- 
ure of parliamentary government on the national level 
and the rejection of the draft Constitution which had 
been painfully evolved over the last five years. An 
earlier manifestation of the same crisis was the May 


Rule on the 
Bengal two 


30 imposition of Governor's poverty- 
stricken, overcrowded Province of East 
months after the Muslim League had been routed in 
the Provincial Assembly elections.' It was hoped there- 
by to stem the growth of provincialism in both East 
and West Pakistan, to enable the Central Government 
to restore order and revitalize the economy of East 
Bengal, and to provide the Muslim League with a 
sufficient breathing spell for it to reassert itself and 
to rally support for the draft Constitution being ham- 
mered out in the Constituent Assembly 


Although one of the principal demands o. the United 
Front? and their’ West Pakistan allies was for the dis- 
ground 


sclution of the Constituent Assembly (on the 


Mr. Wheeler is a Research Assistant in South Asia Studies, 
Institute of East Asiatic Studies, at the 
fornia, Berkeley 


University of Cali- 


1 See Richard L. Park and Richard S. Wheeler, “East 
Bengal under Governor's Rule,” in Far Eastern Survey, Sep- 
tember 1954, and Pakistan News Digest, April 15, 1954, and 
June 1, 1954 fortnightly, published by Press Information 
Department, Government of Pakistan, Karachi Hereafter 
cited as PND 

2 The United Front, an electoral alliance of several par 
ties, swept the Eagt Bengal elections in March 1954, winning 
223 of 237 Muslim seats in an Assembly of 309; two of the 
most important member parties are the Awami League, Ied 
by Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhashani and Ataur Rah- 
man Khan, and the Krishak Sramik Party of A. K. Fazlul 
Huq and Hamidul Huq Choudhury 


that it no longer represented the people) and the elec- 


tion of a new constitution-making body, Prime Minis- 
ter Mohammed Ali and the Muslim League members 
of the Assembly refused to accept the view that they 
should step down. Despite the protests of United Front 
spokesmen and of a few members of the Assembly, the 
i954 constitutional session began on April 5 and con- 
tinued intermittently through the summer. 

rhe possibility that the Bengali members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly would prove a source of trouble was 
suggested by the West Pakistan Awami League leader, 
H. S. Suhrawardy, early in June. In a parting shot 
before he left for Switzerland for medical treatment, 
Suhrawardy warned the Pakistan Government to “be- 
ware of the Bengali members of the Constituent As- 
As it de- 
veloped, the East Bengal group, in cooperation with 
Sindhi members, used their control over the Muslim 
League caucus to foster their own ends, both to pro- 


sembly, whom the country has rejected.” 


3 The Times (London), June 6, 1954. 44 of the 79 mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly represented Bengal; 35 of 
these were Muslims. Of those Muslim members who were can- 
didates in the March elections in East Bengal, only two—A. 
K. Fazlul Huq and Shamsur Rahman—were elected. All 
others were defeated. Mr. Suhrawardy, although he is the 
Convener of the West Pakistan Awami League, is himself a 
Bengali and a former Chief-Minister of pre-independence 
Bengal 
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tect themselves and their colleagues personally, and to 
attempt to re-establish their credit with the people of 
East Pakistan by influence within 
Pakistan for their Province 

By September the Bengali Muslim League group, 
headed by former Prime Minister Nazimuddin and 
former Minister Fazlur Rahman, had apparently gained 
at least the acquiescence of Mohammed Ali to their 


securing greater 


strategy. Taking time out from the final debates on 
the Basic Principles Report (the draft constitutional 
proposals), on Septernber 20 the Assembly succeeded 
in repealing the Public and Representative Offices Dis- 
qualification Act (PRODA). This Act, which had 
served as the means by which the Government fought 
corruption and misconduct on the part of public fig- 
ures, was repealed on the ground that it had been 
misused as a weapon of political vendetta and had 
caused unjustifiable harassment to ministers.‘ Past con- 
and pending proceedings, were 


victions and sentences 
preserved, but no new cases were to be instituted. Re- 


peal apparently was inspired by the knowledge that 


proceedings against some of the former members of the 
East Bengal Government were about to be instituted 
for their activitics while in office; but while they 
wanted to protect themselves, they had no desire to 
remove the existing disqualifications on opposition 
leaders 

The next step for the 
21, when the Government of India Act 


amended to 
Sections 9 and 10. 


Assembly came on September 
Pakistan’s 
interim Constitution) was curtail the 
powers of the Governor General 
which deal with the selection of ministers and the 
functions of the Cabinct, were altered to bind the Gov- 
ernor Gencral to follow the advice of his ministers, and 
to give the Prime Minister the power to choose his 
Cabinet colleagues and to dismiss them if he so desired 
The key clause eliminated, however was one whic h 
provided that “The Governor General's ministers shall 
be chosen and summoned by him, shall be sworn as 
members of the Council and shall hold office during 
his pleasure.” The result of this and the other amend- 
ments was to require the Governor General to appoint 
ministers who command the support of the Federal 
Legislature, and to end the possibility that the Gov- 
ernor General might dismiss Mr. Mohammed Ali’s Gov- 


ernment as he had Khwaja Nazimuddin’s in April 


1953.° 

4 The Statesman (Calcutta) Overseas Weekly, October 
30, 1954. PND, November 1, 1954 

5 The New York Times, September 
(London), September 22, 1954 

6 The editorial writer of The Times 
ing of the Assembly's action on September 23, deplored the 
hasty manner in which these critical amendments were passed 
through the House while the Governor General was away 
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22, 1954; The Times 


London), in writ- 


The curtailment of the Governor General’s powers 
was defended by the Prime Minister as being merely 
the establishment in law of common democratic prin- 
ciples and conventions.’ However, the real explanation 
appears to be that the Prime Minister, preparing to de- 
part for the United States and conscious of growing 
opposition to the constitutional decisions made by the 
Constituent Assembly, wished to preclude any possi- 
bility that the Governor General might take advan- 
taye of his absence from the country to oust his Govern- 
ment from office. For, as the Indian newspaper, The 
Hindu, wrote, the fact that “the Bill was pushed 
through in such hot haste when the Governor Gencral 
happened to be away from the capital on tour may, 
again, have been a mere accident. But if the Prime 
Minister was so sure of his ground and of the support 
of the Assembly, why should he have resorted to 
methods which seem to invest the whole affair with 
the air of a coup d'etat?’ 

Also on September 21, the Constituent Assembly 
amended the Government of India Act to grant Pro- 
vincial status to the Princely States of Bahawalpur and 
Khairpur and to the Chief Commissioner’s Province 
of Baluchistan.* The four Baluchistan States of Kalat, 
Kharan, Mekran, and Lasbela were constituted “spe- 
cial areas” of Baluchistan Province, and the Frontier 
States and tribal areas were constituted “special areas” 
of the North-West Frontier Province. These amend- 
ments, carried by the Bengali-Sindhi alliance in the 
Assembly, thus increased the total number of Provinces 
in West Pakistan to six. In the eyes of West Pakistan 
opponents of the amendments, they were leading to a 
“Balkanization” of the country, and perhaps to its 
eventual disintegration, 

Ihe final accomplishment of the Constituent As- 
sembly before its adjournment on September 21 was 
the approval of the much-debated Basic Principles Re- 
from Karachi. “It might well have been wiser,” he wrote, 
to leave them (the Governor General's powers) unaltered 
until all those who are now shaping the country’s future are 
certain that it is firmly on its feet.” The Hindu (Madras) of 
October 4, in criticizing the “lightning speed” with which 
the changes were made, pointed out that both in India and 
in Britain the Head of State retains a modicum of reserved 
powers “which might conceivably be exercised when para- 
mount national interests call for it”; “curtailment of the 
Governor General's power can hardly be represented as a 
success for democracy when in the process another individual, 
Prime Minister though he may be, is invested with absolute 
authority.” 

7 On October 29 Mohammed Ali said the September 
amendments had not reduced the power of the Governor 
General in relation to is ministers, but’ “certain unwritten 
but accepted procedures had been set down on paper.” The 
Times (London), October 30, 1954 

8 The Hindu (Madras) Weekly Review, October 4, 1954 

9 The New York Times, September 22, 1954 
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port. Somehow during September an agreed solution 
of the distribution of powers dispute was patched up, 
and a majority in favor of the Report was marshalled. 
The Prime Minister, before his departure for the United 
States on September 22, announced that the Assembly 
would reconvene on October 27 to consider the Con- 
stitution Bill, which he hoped would be approved in 
time for its promulgation on December 25, the anni- 
versary of the birth of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
founder of Pakistan. 


Opposition to Constituent Assembly 

With Mohammed Ali’s departure from Pakistan, op- 
position to the recent activities of the Constituent As- 
sembly took shape. The Muslim League itself, which 
had been shaken by the outcome of the East Bengal 
elections, was beset with new strains during the sum- 
mer. In early July the All-Pakistan Muslim League 
Convention, which had been scheduled for July 27, was 
postponed by the Working Committee; this decision 
led Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, a prominent Leaguer 
and former Minister, to resign in protest.”” Also in 
mid-summer, new conflicts developed in the League 
over the report that the Constitutent Assembly sub- 
committee on the distribution of powers between the 
Center and the Units (Provinces and States) was con- 
sidering the feasibility of merging the various units into 


one Province of West Pakistan."' These proposals were 


denounced in Sind as a “greater Punjab” move, de- 
signed to establish Punjabi domination over all of West 
Pakistan. Those who were in favor of merger, including 
Mohammed Yusuf Khattak, former General Secretary 
of the League, saw it as a means of balancing East 
Bengal and preventing the latter from dominating 
Pakistan by playing the small units of the West off 


against one another, 

On October 21 the Governor General entered the 
political arena by removing the PRODA disqualifica- 
tions which had been imposed in the past on four op- 
position leaders, among them pro-merger West Pakis- 
tanis. In response to a petition submitted by Moham- 
med Ayub Khuhro, former Chief Minister of Sind, the 
Governor General lifted the disqualifications on him, 
and also those of Qazi Fazlullah, another former Chief 
Minister of Sind, Agha Ghulam Nabi Khan Pathan, a 
former member of the Khuhro and Fazlullah adminis- 
trations, and Hamidul Huq Choudhury, one-time Mus- 
lim League Finance Minister in East Bengal and now 
a power in the Krishak Sramik Party of the United 
Front. The case against Mian Mumtaz Daultana, for- 
mer Chief Minister of Punjab, was also withdrawn. 
The Governor General held that on the merits of the 


10 Khyber Mail (Peshawar), July 4 and July 14, 1954. 
11 Ibid., July 25 and July 28, 1954. 
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case there was nc ground for interfering with the order 
against Khuhro; however, he said, PRODA had been 
repealed on the ground that it had been misused, and 
although he disagreed with this view, he felt that “The 
logical result of this acceptance should have been to 
cancel all orders of disqualification passed under the 
Act. . . . The fact that the existing orders of disqual- 
ification under the Act . . . were not withdrawn by the 
repealing Act destroys the very basis of the argument 
which was put forward in favor of the repeal... . 
It would be wholly illegal and unethical to maintain 
this position. I also take note of the fact that public 
opinion in the country has strongly denounced the re- 
pealing Act, and particularly its discriminatory char- 
acter, to which I have just referred. . . . I consider it 
my duty to set right a palpable injustice.”’* Therefore 
the disqualification orders against the four men were 
amended to end on October 20, 1954. 

The Governor General's releasing of the four oppo- 
nents of the ruling group in the Muslim League made 
it apparent that a showdown was impending. The next 
day (October 22) the West Pakistan rebels—including 
Feroz Khan Noon, Chief Minister of the Punjab, M. 
M. Daultana, M. A. Khuhro, Sardar Abdur Rashid 
(the NWFP Chief Minister), and M. A. Gurmani 
(Federal Interior Minister), met in Lahore, and were 
reported to have decided to reject the Constitution Bill 
at the forthcoming session of the Constituent Assem- 
bly."* On the same day in Karachi the Muslim League 
Working Committee again postponed the Convention, 
allegedly because of the Bengal floods and the “politi- 
cal atmosphere” in the country, much to the indigna- 
tion of the Lahore group. On October 24 members of 
the Sind Muslim League Assembly Party issued a state- 
ment opposing the merger of West Pakistan (which 
was favored by the Lahore group) and demanding the 
passage of the Constitution Bill by the Constituent As- 
sembly by December 25. 

On receiving word of developments in Karachi, 
Prime Minister Mohammed Ali cut short his visit to 
the United States and Canada and departed for home, 
on October 21. He carried with him promises of eco- 
nomic aid from the United States totalling $105 million, 
which it was hoped would strengthen his hand in deal- 
ing with his political opponents. In London he was met 
by General Iskandar Mirza, who was on leave in the 
United Kingdom, General Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and M. A. H. Is- 
pahani, Pakistan’s High Commissioner in London. To- 
gether the four returned to Karachi, which they reached 


12 The Statesman (Calcutta) Overseas Weekly, October 30, 
1954; The Times (London), October 22, 1954; PND, No- 
vember 1, 1954. 

13 The Statesman (Calcutta) Overseas Weekly, October WO, 
1954, in story datelined Karachi, October 24. 








late October 23. The Prime Minister was immediately 
summoned to Government House for a conference with 
the Governor Genera! 

Although many improbable and conflicting accounts 
have been published concerning the events of October 
23 and 24, the facts appear to have been as follows 
The Governor General, disturbed and apprehensive at 
the dissersions inspired by the decisions taken by the 
Constituent Assembly in the last few weeks of its ses- 
sion, decided that firm action was necessary if the 
country was to be saved from chaos. In particular, he 
was disturbed by the Bengali- 
Sindi Muslim League alliance to impose on the country 


apparent intent of the 


a Constitution which was rejected by the majority of 
the people in both East and West Pakistan. Therefore 
Minister back from America 
ls Ayub and Mirza 
Mohammed Ali 


Governor Gen- 


he surnmoned the Prinx 
and instructed him to bring Genera 


and Mr 


was given the alternative of 


Ispahani home from London 
accepting 
eral Ghulam Mohanimed’s assessment of the situation 
and cooperating with hin, or of resigning. Undoubtedly 
this choice caused Mohammed Ali some soul-searching 
inasmuch as he had led the Assembly in the actions 


Sut in any case he 


which had brought on the crisis.'' | 
probably found it more in keeping with his personal 
political views and inclinations to act with the Gov 
ernor General rather than with the discredited Nazi 


muddin group in the Constituent Assembly 


State of Emergency 
On October 24 the Governor General issued a proc- 


lamation declaring a state of emergency throughout 


Pakistan, dissolving the Constituent Assembly, and call- 


ing upon the Prime Minister to reconstitute the Cab- 


‘ 


During the day pre-censorship of all 


matenals was imposed to last until October 30. In 


inet.’ printed 


14 The Times London 


Prime Minister protested r two then went home t 


leclared that the 


sleep on the problem. B rday ing he had decided 
to cooperate 

15 PND. November he nt nor General, hav 
ing considered the politi si} with which the country 
faced, has with deep reere mnie x conclusion that the 
constitutional machinery h broken dov He, therefore, has 
decided to declare a state « rm ncy throughout Pakistan 
The Constituent Assem!> is sent constituted has lost 
the confidence of the p ople and can no longer function. The 
ultimate authority vests in the peopl who will decide all 
issues including constitutional issues through their representa 
tives to be elected afresh. Elections will be held as carly as 


possible. Until such time as elections are held, the adminis 


tration of the country will be irried on by a reconstituted 


He has called upon the Prime Minister to 
the Cabinet with a view to 


Cabinet reform 
giving the country a vigorous 
and stable administration. The invitation has been acc epted 
The security and stability of the « re of paramount 
importance. All personal, sectional 


must be subordinated to the suprem 
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provincial interests 


national interest 


the wake of the proclamation, processions and meetings 
of more than five persons were banned in Karachi, 
for a period of two months. In a broadcast to the na- 
tion that night, the Prime Minister elaborated on the 
theme that the Constituent Assembly had ceased to 
represent the nation, and instead of uniting it was ac- 
tually creating new divisions. He repeated the Gov- 
ernor General’s promise that a new Constituent As- 
sembly would be elected, which would “have a fresh 
mandate from you to frame a constitution such as will, 
I trust, advance, not reverse, the process of welding our 


people into a single, united, strong and progressive 


nation.””*" 


The press received these assurances with ac- 
claim, and hailed the Governor General as a hero and 


patriot in ridding the country of the faction-ridden 


7 


Constituent Assembly 


Pakistani politic al leaders, aside from the controlling 
clique in the Assembly, almost unanimously approved 
Ghulam Mohammed's action. The dissident West Pak- 
istan Leaguers supported the dissolution of the Assem- 
hly as indicating the end of the draft Constitution. S 
C. Chattopadhyaya, a Hindu member of the Assem- 
bly from East Bengal, declared that “The Muslim 
League will not be able to thrust on the minority a 
Mian 


Iftikharuddin, a leftist member from Punjab, was hap- 


Constitution which they rejected wholesale.”"* 


py that the “unrepresentative bedy” had ceased to exist 
Even Abdus Sattar Pirzada, Chief Minister of Sind, 
said that because of fundamental, irreconcilable differ- 
“a showdown would have 
been unavoidable in the Constituent Assembly.” Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the said he 


was “not unhappy” about the dissolution, but he had 


ences on constitutional issues 
“Frontier Gandhi,” 


doubts about the legality of the procedur: 


United Front spokesmen were overjoyed by the dis- 
solution of the Assembly, and hoped that it foresha- 
dowed the restoration of parliamentary rule in East 
Bengal. Even before the crisis broke, H. S. Suhrawardy 
leader of the Awami League, in a Zurich interview 
with the editor of the 7:mes of Karachi had demanded 
that the Assembly be replaced eixher by a directly 
elected body, or by one chosen by the existing Pro- 
vincial Legislatures After the proclamation of emer- 
gency United Front leaders congratulated the Governor 
General on his “bold and sagacious” and “historic” 
step. In mid-November a public meeting in Dacca con- 
vened by the Awami League observed a “Deliverance 


Day” to mark the dissolution of the Constituent As- 


sembly. All United Front statements included demands 


16 Ibid 


See press comment reproduced in ibid 


18 Statesman Calcutta Overseas 
1954 


19 The Hindu 


Weekly, October WO, 


Madras) Weekly Review, October 18, 1954 
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for the re-establishment of parliamentary government 
in East Pakistan.” 

The role of Mr. Suhrawardy in the unfolding events 
in Karachi remained uncertain for some weeks. Im- 
mediately after the proclamation it was rumored that 
the Governor General had kept Suhrawardy informed 
of developments and that he might enter the Cabinet 
or even displace Mohammed Ali. However, the Awami 
League leader’s statements in early November indi- 
cated, in addition to his approval of the Governor 
General's action, his reluctance to enter the Cabinet 
even as reconstituted. In his opinion the membership 
of the new Cabinet was drawn from the “same group 
which had misgoverned Pakistan for seven years . . . 
the same group which now stands discredited.”*' Nev- 
ertheless, he was careful not to declare flatly that he 
would not enter the Government in any of the nu- 
merous statements which he issued before returning to 
Karachi on December 12. After long conferences with 
the Prime Minister and the Governor General, Suhra- 
wardy accepted the post of Minister for Law and was 
sworn in on December 20. 


The New Cabinet 


Mohammed Ali's reconstituted Cabinet emphasizes 
non-party men, and has been described by him as a 
“Ministry of talent.” Generals Ayub and Mirza have 
assumed the portfolios of Defense and Interior, re- 
spectively, and M. A. H. Ispahani, who is a wealthy 
businessman, has taken that of Industries (the port- 
folio of Commerce, at first also held by Ispahani, was 
taken over by Mr. Habib Rahimtoola, former Governor 
of the Punjab, on November 26); Chaudry Mohamad 
Ali remains in the Cabinet as Finance Minister. On 
October 28, Dr. Khan Sahib of the Frontier Province, 
a longtime opponent of the Muslim League, accepted 
office as Minister for Communications, after consult- 
ing with his brother, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. In 
an interview on November 15, Dr. Khan Sahib declared 
that the Cabinet was “working as a team,” trying to 
create the proper atmosphere for honest and fair elec- 
tions and trying to solve other outstanding problems 
such as that of Kashmir.** The Governor General him- 
self has taken an active part in this Government and 
presided over the first mecting at Government House 
on October 28. Mr. Suhrawardy’s entry into the Cab- 
inet emphasized the non-Muslim League character of 





20 See The Statesman (Calcutta), November 6, 1954, for 
statement of Ataur Rahman Khan, Vice-President of the East 
Pakistan Awami League; Ibid., November 20, for account 
of the “Deliverance Day” mecting; Dawn (Karachi), Novem- 
ber 4, for additional statement by Ataur Rahman Khan; Dawn, 
November 5, for statements of other Bengali leaders. 

21 The Times (London), November 1, 1954. 

22 The Statesman (Calcutta) Overseas Weekly, November 
20, 1954 
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the new Government, by bringing into it the foremost 
spokesman for the United Front. 

The presence of two generals in the Cabinet has led 
to speculation to the effect that the Army is the “power 
behind the throne.” However, according to the Times 
(London), General Ayub accepted office only reluc- 
tantly, and plans to remain in Rawalpindi.” General 
Mirza has said that the Army does not want to have 
anything to do with politics and remarked, “I hope 
you will not find me here in eighteen months time.”’** 
The Army leaders support the policies of Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammed, but there is no evidence that military 
force has been used or threatened to intimidate any 
opposition. The most that can be said is that the pres- 
ent regime in Pakistan is an “official” Government, re- 
markably like that of pre-war British India, with the 
Governor General presiding over the Council, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as Defense Member, and no element 
of responsibility to a legislature. 

The Ministry of the Interior, occupied by General 
Mirza, is the most critical post in the Cabinet, in terms 
of the immediate political and constitutional problems 
of Pakistan. The General is a veteran of 28 years in 
the pre-war Indian Political Service, and has an ad- 
ministrator’s contempt of politicians, which he has made 
no effort to conceal. “A District Officer or magistrate 
must be given full powers to deal with any situation, 
Politicians could make policy, but they must not in- 
terfere.”** Mirza has been quite free with expressions 
of opinion concerning the future of Pakistan and the 
policies of the present Government. Among other 
things, he has said that Pakistan needs “controlled de- 
mocracy,” that politics should be kept out of adminis- 
tration, and religion should be kept out of politics. 
These opinions have elicited strong criticisms, the first 
as indicating authoritarian and dictatorial tendencies 
in the Government, the last as subversive of Pakistan's 
ideology." While not everything that the General says 
can be taken literally as the policy of the Cabinct of 
which he is a member, his statements can undoubtedly 
be regarded as indicating the general trend of thought 
of the civil servant and army group. 

Among the objectives of the new Government are 
economic betterment, administrative reform, and the 
restoration of parliamentary government through early 

23 The Times (London), November 12, 1954, “Decisive 
Days in Pakistan.” 

24 Dawn (Karachi), November 15, 1954. 

25 See The Times (London), October 30 and November 
12, 1954, and The Manchester Guardian, October 30, 1954. 

26 See Dawn (Karachi), November 4, and November 20, 
1954, for statements of religious organizations criticizing Mirza's 
views “an open invitation to Communism and Atheism”; see 
Dewn of November 5 for comments of Maulana Abdul Hamid 
Khan Bhashani, President of the East Pakistan Awami League, 
on democracy in Pakistan. 








general elections. The first of these points is being 
tackled by Messrs. Ispahani, Rahimtoola, and Chaudry 
Mohamad Ali, who are helped greatly in their efforts 
by the promises of U. S. aid which the Prime Minister 
brought back from Washington. The other two points 
are closely linked and are part of the general constitu- 


tional problem which precipitated the emergency 


Prospects for Parliamentary Rule 

The restoration of parliamentary government in East 
Bengal, the number one demand of the United Front 
will probably not be long delayed. Although General 
Mirza has expressed his doubts as to the United Front’s 
challenged thei 


capacity to rule in Bengal, and ha 


right to represent the peopl elected on 
negative vote.” there ha een suggestions that if 
certain conditions are Rule may be 
ended. Both Mr. Suh: Ataur Rahmatr 
Khan have insisted on such action if t entral Gov 
ernment is to have th 

League, On November 

Working Committee « 

ind assured the Govern 

East Pakistan “will star 

his visit to East Pakistan i November the Gov- 


ernor 


General met with nited ont der ind 


isured enthusiastic cre 
people of the provin 
United Front member 
from detention during Ne 
the Government intend 
most of the members of 
sembly The decision t 
Provincial Government 
on guarantees from the 
attitude toward the Cor 
the United Front (of 
part) in the elections 
toward Maulana Bhas} 
East Pakistan Awami Lea 


factor which may prevent 
quo in the immediate futur f suitable 

27 Dawn, November 2! 

28 PND, December |, 

29 The Awami League holds ts of a bsolute ma 
jority of seats in the East neal Le nd if the 
statements of Awami leaders © any lication, expects to 
play a dominant role in the new Government. The United 
Front itself has split over the position of Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
the former Chief Minister, who announced his retirement 
at the end of July but now «ems to be attempting a come 
back. The only handicap for the Awami League is Bhashani, 
General Mirza has 
been quite explicit that Bhashani, now in Europe, will not 
be allowed to return to Pakistan and take 
See Dawn, November 1, 4, 7, and 19, 1954 
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who is at the very least a fellow-traveler 


part in politics 


agreed candidates for the Chief Ministership; Fazlul 
Hug, the former United Front Chief Minister, is unac- 
ceptable to the Government, but no other leader could 
at present replace him. 

The restoration of parliamentary government in Pak- 
istan as a whole is dependent on the prior solution of 
the constitutional dilemma. The most informed yuesses 
are that the present regime will stay in power for a 
year or eighteen months, to reform and streamline the 
national structure without the opposition of local polli- 
ticians and vested interests. In order to maintain itself 
n office and to accomplish its ends, however, Mr 


Ghulam Mohammed's Government must consolidate 
approved 
the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. Hence the 


kelihood of the 92A regime in East Pakistan being 


the support of those clements which hav: 


ated as soon as agreement between the various 


ed parties has been reat hed and ol the de- 


of other anti-Muslim League groups being met 
primary demand of the West Pakistan opponents 
Constituent Assembly was for a merger or sub 
ition of the various Provinces and States of the 
that they could balance East Pakistan. On No- 
2 the Amir of Bahawalpur State, after urgent 


Karat hi 


Legislature and dismissed: the min- 


lrations with the Governor General ir 
lved the State 


charges of 


Khan centrally-appointed Adviser to the Ar 


“maladministration.”” Mr. A. R 


on hi 
f 


suthorized to exercise full governmental powers 
Governor of Sind dis- 
| 


behalf On November 8 the 

Abdus Sattar Pirzada, also on 
“maladministration”; he was replaced by 
M. A. Khuhro, one of the pro-merger West Pakistanis 
I days later the Khairpui 


the State into a single Province of West Pakis 


ed the ministry of 


hnarees of 
Legislature agreed to 


During the remainder of the month the merger 
gained impetus and popular support, until on 
mber 22 in a broadcast to the nation the Prime 
nister made the expected announcement that the 
tan Government had decided to merge all West 
stan into one Province 

The merger decision was taken in the belief that by 
eliminating the artificial boundaries within West Pakis- 
tan local particularisms would be discouraged and more 
efficient, effective administration would be possible 
Che Prime Minister said that unitary government would 
be preferable, but since that was geographically impos- 
sible, Pakistan would have a maximum of two Prov- 
inces, to be called East and West Pakistan 
sequent address on December 1, he announced that the 


Punjab had agreed to accept for a period of ten years 


In a sub- 


+) percent representation in the West Pakistan legisla- 


10 The New York Times, November 3, 1954 
11 PND, December 1, 1954 
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ture, although by population it is entitled to 56 per- 
cent of the seats.** An expert committee, the establish- 
ment of which the Prime Minister announced on No- 
vember 22, undertook to investigate the administrative 
problems of unification. On December 14 a conference 
of Provincial Governors and State Rulers, together 
with the Governor General, Prime Minister, and the 
Cabinet, agreed to the merger program.” 

The merger was generally approved in West Pakis- 
tan, the only considerable opposition coming from Sind, 
where two anti-merger newspapers were closed down. 
Pirzada, the dismissed Chief Minister, spoke out strongly 
against it, as did G. M. Syed, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the Legislative Assembly. On November 8 
the Sind Awami Mahaz, meeting at Mr. Syed’s home, 
demanded a federal constitution with maximum pro- 
vincial autonomy. However, by the time the Sind Legis- 
lature met on December 11, the only opponents of 
Pirzada, Syed Ghulam Haider Shah (an 
M. Syed, and two of his supporters.”* 
There wer demands during November for a 
referendum on merger, but the Government rejected 
this as being unnecessary and too slow. On November 
26 the Prime Minister said that Karachi would not be 
n West Pakistan, nor would Kashmir unless 


erger were 
ex-munister G 


SOTTiC 


included 
the people requested it 

[he Pakistan Government's prompt action on the 
merger issue indicated their decision to deal vigorously 
with the 


politicians for more than five years. Merger will pre- 


constitutional problems which had baffled the 


the way to a federal arrangement with 
autonomy for both Provinces. The Prime 
however, that the Islamic 


sul iably pave 
considerablk 

Minister has 
of the constitution will be preserved.” But it 


maintained, 
character 
s unlikely that the present rulers of Pakistan will be 
party to the drafting of a constitution which will pre- 
controversial Islamic features of the re- 


Responsibility for preparing a draft con- 


serve all the 
jected draft 
stitution and for organizing the new provincial set-up 
in West Pakistan rests with Suhrawardy, as Minister 
for Law. His first step will be to create the necessary 
machinery for elections for the West Pakistan Legisla- 
tive Assembly, to be held probably in mid-year. There- 
after, a new Constituent Assembly will be chosen, which 


32 Ibid., December 15, 1954. 
33 The New York Times, December 15, 1954. 


14 Dawn, November 9, December 5 and 11, 1954. On No- 


vember 24 the editor of Dawn endorsed merger, but hoped 
that “provincialism™” would be replaced by something better 
than “wingism.” And urging caution in dealing with local 
sentiments, he said that the achievement of unity was “not 
so much the job of the cartographer or mapmaker as of the 
political psychiatrist. And among the tools that psychiatrists 
use we have not as yet heard that the sledge hammer is onc.” 

35 Dawn, November 27, 1954. 

46 The Times (London), October 30, 1954. 
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will be presented with Suhrawardy’s constitutional pro- 
posals, There is still some question as to the method of 
electing this new Assembly, suggestions having been 
made both for direct election by adult suffrage and for 
indirect election by the Provincial Assemblies of East 
and West Pakistan. In any case, the possibility exists 
that this year will see considerable progress made in 
Pakistan's constitution-making. 


Debate on Constitutionality 


The present course of constitutional developments in 
Pakistan is currently being challenged in the courts by 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, President of the dissolved Con- 
stituent Assembly. On November 8 he filed a petition 
in the Sind Chief Court which challenges the validity 
of the Governor General's action in dissolving the As- 
sembly and in reconstituting the Cabinet from among 
non-members of the Assembly. In making his proclama- 
tion the Governor General had cited no authority; Mr. 
Tamizuddin contends that the Governor General has 
none over the Constituent Assembly, which he claims 
is a sovereign body to which sovereignty was transferred 
from the British Government by the Indian Independ- 
ence Act of 1947. Hearings began on the case on De- 
cember 6 in Karachi, The Government's case is, briefly, 
that the Governor General is appointed by Roya] War- 
rant and represents the Queen in Pakistan; the Crown 
has power to dissolve the Dominion Legislature unless 
specifically prohibited by law; the Governor General 
is vested with all the common law powers of the Crown, 
and these have not been limited by law in Pakistan. 
The Government also argues that an absolute power 
of veto in the Crown is necessary as a check on both 
the Legislature and the Cabinct, subject to the verdict 
of the people.*" A subsidiary petition, challenging the 
Governor General's revocation of the PRODA orders 
against Khuhro and the others, was submitted by a Sind 
Member of the Legislative Assembly on December 2; 
this case will stand or fall with the principal case en- 
tered by Tamazuddin Khan. 

The outcome of these cases is fraught with great 
importance for the future of Pakistan. A decision 
against the Crown would remove the constitutional ba- 
sis from the present regime, and would destroy Pakis- 
tan’s constitutional tradition. The newspaper Dawn, in 
urging that the confusion be cleared, said that the es- 
tablishment of a legal foundation for the dissolution 
was essential for the future of the nation, and far 
more important than the question of who would rule 
Pakistan at this particular tiune."* Mohammed Ali and 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan both seemed somewhat du- 
bious about the legality of Mr. Ghulam Mohammed's 





37 Dawn, December 7 and 8, 1954. 
38 Dawn, November 3, 1954. 





proclamation at first. However, the case presented by 
the Crown seems substantial enough, to the layman's 
eye, to withstand the attacks made upon it.”* The case 
will in all likelihood be appealed to the Federal Court, 
regardless of the outcome in the Sind Chief Court. 
There it will be reviewed by a bench headed by Chief 
Justice Mohammed Munir, the author of the Punjab 
Riots Enquiry Report of 1953. His views on the con- 
stitutional crisis facing Pakistan as expressed in that 
Report give little justification for any fear that he will 
be inclined to view the prerogatives of the Crown 
narrowly. 

39 Sir Ivor Jennings, drafter of the Constitution of Ceylon 
and former Vice-Chancellor of the University of Ceylon, who 


to draft the 
the Crown 


had been retained by the Pakistan Government 


Bill, is now serving as Counsel for 
in this case. Dawn, December 1954. Tazimuddin Khan's 
case is being argued by Mr. D. N. Pritt, QO.C., a British 
Labor M.P. for 15 years and counsel for Jomo Kenyatta in 


the Mau-Mau leader's trial in Kenya 


Constitution 


Recent Developments 
BY S. B. THOMAS 


B THE BEGINNING of 1953, the Peking government 
was actively moving from its initial period of po- 
litical consolidation and rehabilitation of China’s war- 
ravaged economy to a new stage officially characterized 
as a much longer “transitional period” having as its 
industrialized, so- 


direct objective the creation of an 


cialist society 

The opening phase of this new stage was marked by 
the introduction of the first five year plan in 1953, and 
by various measures in the direction of greater admin- 
istrative centralization and increased government control 


over the national economy. It was also accompanied by 


more intense efforts at ideological reform, at the ex- 
pansion of cooperative practices in agriculture, and at 
the increasing integration of private business enterprise 
centrally 


the 


within planned and controlled national 


economic system. Together with these developments 
came the announcement of plans to hold popular elec- 
tions for a nationwide hicrarchy of “people's congresses,” 
and for the adoption of a formal constitution which 
would define more sharply than hitherto the socialist 
objectives of the regime and also serve to demonstrate 
the high degree of stability and internal consolidation 
achieved by the Communist-dominated government in 
its first five years of power 


The shift in emphasis from “new democratic” to 
Mr. Thomas has worked as a research associate of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and is author of the study, Government 
and Administration in Communist China. The second part of 
this article will appear in the next issue 


The Governor General's bold step in dismissing the 
Constituent Assembly, which the Indian Independence 
Act had entrusted with the task of making a constitu- 
tion for Pakistan, was long overdue. Five years of 
wrangling had shown the inability of the Assembly to 
measure up to its responsibilities, and the eight years 
which had passed since its election left it completely 
out of touch with the people. The Muslim League, 
which ruled Pakistan unchallenged for almost seven 
years, was shattered by the landslide victory of the 
United Front in East Bengal, and has virtually re- 
ceived its death blow in the dissolution of the Assem- 
bly. One party rule in Pakistan has come to an end, 
to be replaced for the present by authoritarian non- 
party rule. The present rulers of Pakistan have a great 
responsibility, to put the nation back on the road of 
democratic development with as little delay as _pos- 
sible. This may be the last chance for democracy in 


Pakistan. 


in Communist China 


socialist objectives became formal government policy 
with the propagation of the so-called “general line of 
the state” in the latter part of 1953. The new “line” 
was first officially publicized by the Peking People’s 
Daily, the official Communist party organ, in an edi- 
torial on October 1, 1953, marking the fourth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the People’s Republic. 

In an article appearing later in that year, Mao was 
quoted as defining the basic tasks of this “general line” 
as the “gradual realization, over a considerably long 
period of time, of the socialist industrialization of the 
state, and the gradual realization of the socialist trans- 
formation by the state of agriculture, handicrafts, and 
private industry and commerce.”* 

The official tenet now was that the “basic victory” 
of the “new democratic revc‘ution” had been won, and 
that China had now entered a period of transition which 
would be marked by the growing strength of the so- 
cialist sector of the economy, and by the “steady trans- 
formation” of the non-socialist sectors with the eventual 
merging of the two tendencies and the achievement of 
full socialism. This period of transition would be of 
considerable length, it was explained, because of China's 
industrial backwardness and the continued dominance 
of the “small producer” economy in agriculture; and 

1 Yu Kan-chih, “Explaining the General Line of the State 
During the Period of Transition,” Peking: Shih Shih Shou 
Tse (Current Events), December 10, 1953. (English text in 
Current Background, Hongkong: American Consulate General, 
May 5, 1954.) 
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also because “the bourgeois class was still a part of the 
people's democratic dictatorship, and a policy of utili- 
zation, restriction and reform must be applied against 
them to enable them to be gradually transformed 
through the road of state capitalism in transition to so- 
cialism.””* 

The administrative and constitutional developments 
of 1953 and 1954 were thus designed to bring govern- 
ment policy and structure into close correlation with 
the new “general line.” From the moment of its estab- 
lishment, of course, the Peking government had clearly 
proclaimed the objectives of this line as among its ulti- 
mate goals. These goals had been defined most forth- 
rightly in Mao’s 1949 essay, On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship; and the quasi-constitutional Common 
Program of the CPPCC, adopted in 1949, spoke of the 
state-owned sector of the national economy as being 
“of a socialist nature,” and as the basic foundation for 
developing the Chinese economy. The basic principles 
of the Common Program, it was emphasized in dis- 
cussions preceding the adoption of the new constitution, 
would be incorporated into the latter document. The 
constitution, however, would be more specific and clear- 
cut in its policy declarations, and would reflect the fact 
that what had been long-range objectives in 1949 
were now the goals of current state policy. 


A “Committee for Drafting the Constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China,” headed by Mao Tse-tung, 
had been set up early in 1953, at which time prepara- 
tions had also begun for implementing the “people's 
congress” system throughout the country.’ These con- 
gresses were to culminate in an Ail-China (now usually 
referred to as a National) People’s Congress, to be con- 
vened before the end of 1953, at which time the draft 
constitution would be submitted to this Congress for 
adoption 

However, in September 1953 the Central People’s 
Government Council postponed the date for completion 
of “basic-level” elections* generally until January 1954, 
and until March for those provinces and municipalities 
“experiencing difficulties” in carrying them out. Such 
elections were subsequently completed in the carly 
months of 1954, and congresses on these levels were held. 
The hsiang (the lowest level rural administrative unit) 
and township congresses in turn elected delegates to 





2 Ibid. 

3 These were carried out in accordance with the “Election 
Law of the People’s Republic of China,” adopted in March 
1953 

4 “Basic-level” refers to the fundamental administrative 
divisions of the country, the only levels on which the congresses 
are elected directly by the people: the hAsieng; the towns 
under hsien jurisdiction; the smaller municipalities not sub- 
divided into districts; and the municipal districts of the larger 


Cities. 
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the Asien (county) congresses, which were convened in 
June. Vice-premier Teng Hsiao-ping reported at that 
time that “basic-level” elections had been completed in 
214,798 electoral units whose registered voters totaled 
323,809,684. He stated that 85.88 percent of the male 
voters and 84.01 percent of the female voters had par- 
ticipated in these elections.* 

This election campaign and the process of registering 
voters was utilized to carry out the first nationwide 
census in recent Chinese history. Teng Hsiao-ping an- 
nounced, in the course of his June election report, that 
“preliminary statistical data” showed the population of 
mainland China to be 582,584,000—a total far above 
all previous estimates.* 

The hsien congresses and the congresses of municipali- 
ties under provincial jurisdiction elected delegates to 
the provincial people’s congresses, while the fourteen 
large cities directly under the central government's juris- 
diction, held municipal district (ch’u) congresses which 
in turn elected delegates to city-wide municipal people's 
congresses. Congresses on these various levels were held 
during July and August. According to an August re- 
port of the Central Election Committee, a total of 16,807 
deputies to provincial and municipal congresses were 
elected. Many of them, this report continued, “are 
Communist party members, and model workers and 
peasants, while the various nationalitics and democratic 
parties are well represented.’ These provincial and 
municipal congresses were now in turn ready to clect 
delegates to the first National People’s Congress. 

Delegates at all levels were generally elected from 
jointly-sponsored lists of candidates drawn up by the 
Communist party, the various “democratic parties,” 
and the mass organizations. These congresses were 
largely based on the “people’s representatives confer- 
ences” already in existence on all levels from the pro- 
vinces down to the Asiang. These had been gradually 
transformed from appointed to clected bodies and had 
heen assuming the functions and powers of people's 
congresses. The electoral developments of the first half 
of 1954 brought this process to completion and led 
the way for the final step, the replacement of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference, or- 
ganized in 1949, by the National (or All-China) 
People’s Congress. 

In August, the Central People’s Government Council 
decided to convene the first National People’s Congress 
on September 15, 1954, apparently planning to have 
that body complete its work by the fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the People’s Republic of China on 
October 1. 


5 Peking, New China News Agency, June 19, 1954. 
6 Ibid. 
7 Ibid., August 5, 1954. 








administrative 
Peking 


changes in 


Meanwhile, 


structure were carried out in mid-1954. The 


important 


government had initially divided the country into six 
regional administrative areas, each with its own govern- 
mental apparatus patterned after the central govern- 
ment. In late 1952, however, ‘n line with the trend 
towards increased centralization called for by national 
economic planning, these regional structures had been 
transformed into administrative committees which were 
littl more than regional agents of the central govern- 
ment. This process of centralization was now carried a 
step further, in June 1954, with the abolition of these 
administrative committees, so that no intervening gov- 
ernmental body remained between the government in 
Peking and the 


decision, the 


declared that China “has er 


various provi nnouncing this 


Central People ent Council 
planned 
ceconomiu construction” I irther 
trengthening of the concentra ! ed leader- 
ship of the central govern: rit he bolition of the 
regional organizations of the ( ind the 
mass organizations throughout t counu sO W ap- 
parently beeun in line with thi 

| 


The Pekine regime also t o alt ompletels 


the situation created by the when 
Inner Mongolia had been absor 

ystem of China proper through tl eation of new 
Ninghsia, 
which contained lar Mongol groups. The 
ohasized 


ovine ial 


provinces, six h as Chahar 
Cat h ot 
Communists, on the other 
national autonomy and, beeir i with f reation ol 
Autonom egion as carly as 


h the Na- 


the Inner Mongolian 
1947, have moved in successive 
tionalist administrative arrang 
Thus Chahar province was é pin 195 its 
Mongol areas being absorbed into el ongolia: and 
in mid-1954, Ninghsia and similarly 
climinated, the former becorning part o insu province 
Mongolian 


ber of provinces into 


and the latter being absorbed into the 
Concurrently, the nun 
Manchuria) had beer 


was reduced from six to four. At the present time, there 


Region 
which the Northeast divided 
are twenty-five provinces in mainland China (the Com- 


munists count Taiwan as a twenty-sixth compared 


with thirty-five under the Nationalist regim 


At the same time, in June 1954, eleven of the four- 


teen special municipalities directly under the central 


government were returned to the jurisdiction of the 


i 


provinces in which they are located, leaving only the 


three largest municipalities Peking, Tientsin and 


Shanghai) under the direct control of the central gov- 


ernment. These measures reducing the number of 


provinces and returning most of the municipalities to 
8 Ibid., June 19, 1954 
10 


provincial rule were adopted, it was officially explained, 
to reduce somewhat the number of administrative units 
under the Peking government (particularly since the 
provinces were now directly under its jurisdiction) , thus 
leadership of the prov- 


“facilitating (the government's 


*y 


inces and municipalities.’ 


Election Results 
On September 3, 1954, the Central Election Com- 
mittee issued an official summary of results of elections 
to the National People’s Congress, as well as a list of 
the deputies elected.’*” Of the total of 1,226 deputies, 
1,136 represented the twenty-five provinces, Inner Mon- 
Tibet, the Changtu 
libetan region now a part of Sikang province 


golia Territory (an. autonomous 
Inner 
and the fourteen municipalities under the central gov- 
ent (the decree shifting most of them to provincial 
control did not take effect until after the elections 
egates were elected by servicemen’s congresses 
armed forces and thirty represent d the over- 
ese. Of the total, 150 represented the minor- 
alities organized in* autonomous 
the country. Deputies for th 
ere named at an “enlarged conference on 
Chinese affairs,” called by the Commission on 
Chinese Affairs (an official organ 


overnment and participated in by “repre- 


of the overseas Chinese.’ No deputies were 


represent Taiwan (Formosa) which, the 


wort added, “is yet to be liberated.” 

election law adopted in 1953 had been weighted 
or of urban areas, stipulating that, aside from the 
f 240 deputies set apart for the armed forces 
ional minorities, and the overseas Chinese, repre- 
n at the national congress was to be in the ratio 
deputy tor 800,000 people, with the exception of 
urteen special municipalities and ten additional 
where the 


Re pre- 


to provincial congresses is also weighted in 


urban centers of over 500,000 population 
ratio was to be one deputy for only 100,000 
sentation 
favor of urban centers, and industrial and mining dis- 
tricts within the respective provinces. It can be 
estimated that the approximately thirty million people 
in the twenty-four cities singled out for the 


ratio were represented by some three hundred deputies 


spec ial 


at the national congress, while the remaining 550 million 
people were represented by 830 deputies (including the 
150 quota for the national minorities. 

Among the deputies elected to the National People’s 


Congress were virtually all the leaders of the Com- 


9 Ibid 
10 Ibid 
11 Ibid 
12 Ibid 
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munist party, the other parties and groups making up 
Peking’s “united front,” a great number of leading 
figures from the various mass organizations, and “model 
workers and peasants,” eminent scientists, writers, edu- 
cators, and some religious leaders. The practice fol- 
lowed in the case of leading personalities was to have 
them “stand” for election from either their current 
“place of work” or from their birthplace. Thus Mao 
l'se-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, and Chou En-lai were elected 
from Peking, their “place of work,” while Chu Teh was 
elected from Szechuan, his native province. The other 
Communist military leaders, such as Generals P’eng Teh- 
huai, Lin Piao, and Liu Po-ch’eng were elected as part 
of the quota of armed forces delegates. 

Communist party members seem to make up about 
one-third of the total of the National People’s Con- 
gress, a traditional proportion to which the Communist 
leadership has usually restricted itself in such popular 

rhe new congress is approximately double the 
the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 

formed in 1949 to establish the Peking regime. 
ninety percent of the members of the latter body 
ypeared as delegates to the National People’s 


bodies 
size of 
ference 
About 
nave reat 
Congress. Peking therefore continues to stress its “united 
front’’ aspects and the appearance of broad representa- 
tion in its popular organs. 

It has been mentioned that elections on the lower 


level were generally for jointly-sponsored, single lists 


of candidates drawn up as a result of “consultations” 


unong the various parties and organizations at those 
levels. Similarly, such lists of candidates for the Na- 
tional People’s Congress were drawn up by the Standing 
Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Conference, also on the basis of prior consultations 
and agreement between the Communist party and the 
other parties and groups represented in the Peking 
government. These jointly-sponsored lists of nominees 
were then presented to the various provincial and 
municipal congresses for formal election. 

Ihe first session of the National People’s Congress 
opened in Peking on September 15, 1954, with Mao 
I'se-tung presiding. It closed on September 28, after 
unanimously adopting the new constitution, as well as 
organic laws of the National People’s Congress, the 
State Council, the People’s Courts, the People’s Pro- 
curatorate, and the local people's congresses and people’s 
councils (the local executive organs) of all levels. The 
congress also elected the leading personnel of the gov- 
ernment (including its own Standing Committee), in 
accordance with the provisions of the new constitu- 


tion.** 


13 However, in the important Standing Comuitsee of the 
National People’s Congress, clected by the congress at its 
September session, the Communists had a majority of one. 
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The Communist leaders have always portrayed their 
revolutionary movement as the logical culmination of 
the process of change going on in China for the past 
hundred years. In similar vein, the new constitution is 
declared to be the outgrowth of China's struggle for 
constitutionalism during the past fifty years, from the 
belated efforts in the last years of the Ch’ing (Manchu) 
dynasty, down through the various constitutional projects 
of the warlord and Kuomintang periods. Liu Shao-ch’i, 
summarizing the history of these earlier attempts, which 
he labelled “bourgeois” and “bogus” in nature, called 
the present document “the epitome of the historical ex- 
perience of Chinese constitutionalism in modern times.”'* 

Comparatively few significant changes in the struc- 
ture of the Peking government result from the new 
constitution, which in many cases formally registers 
the structural changes and developments of the past 
five years. This is particularly true of the organization 
of local government, the autonomous areas, and the 
judicial system. As for the central government organs, 
the new State Council is similar in functions and powers 
to the Government Administration Council it replaces. 
Its organization and composition are somewhat different, 
however; whereas not all heads of ministries and com- 
missions were members of the Government Administra- 
tion Council, they are all members of the State Council, 
There are now thirty-five such ministries and commis- 
sions. The system of committees under which ministries 
operating in related fields had been grouped (such as 
the Financial and Economic Affairs Committee) has 
apparently been eliminated, though one of these com- 
mittees, that on People’s Control, or Supervision, has 
been replaced by a Ministry of Supervision. Other new- 
ly-created ministries are those of Defense, and Local 
Industry. A National Construction Commission has 
also been newly-organized, and it and the State Plan- 
ning Commission are now among the ministries and 
commissions directly under the State Council. On the 
other hand, the Ministry of Personnel, the People’s 
Bank, the Publications Administration, and the Academy 
of Sciences, all of which had ministerial rank under 
the Government Administration’ Council, appear to 
have lost their cabinet status. 


Military Administration 

Some noteworthy changes in military administration 
seem to have taken place. Formerly, control of all mili- 
tary affairs had resided in the People’s Revolutionary 

14 Fora detailed analysis of the Constitution of the People's 
Republic of China, see Chao Kuo-chiin, “The National Con- 
stitution of Communist China,” Far Eastern Survey, October 
1954, pp. 145-151. 

15 Liu Shao-ch'i, “Report on the Draft Constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China.” Delivered to the National People’s 
Congress on September 15, 1954. Text issued by New China 
News Agency (Peking), September 15, 1954. 








Military Council, which had operated independently 
of and had been equal in status to the Government Ad- 
ministration Council. Now, for the first time, a Min- 
istry of Defense has been added to the “cabinet” (the 
State Council) with the same status as all other min- 
istries of the government. At the same time, however, 
the People’s Revolutionary Military Council has not 
been abolished, but has been transformed into a Na- 
tional Defense Council. While the constitution has little 
to say on the organization and powers of this new body, 
it stipulates that the chairman of the People’s Republic 
of China (the official chief of state) is to be the chair- 
man of the National Defense Council, while its vice- 
chairmen and members are to be decided upon by the 
National People’s Congress on the chairman’s nomina- 
tion 

The National Defense Council may actually be more 
of a military planning board, while direct administrative 
responsibility over the armed forces rests with the Min- 
istry of Defense. The Council, however, has a curiously 
large membership (ninety-seven) for a body of such 
nature, and it is not possible as yet accurately to assess 
its powers or functions. It appears likely that the gen- 
eral staff organization of the “People’s Liberation Army” 
will come under the National Defense Council 

It is probably safe to say that the military elements 
in the Peking government are less prominent today 
than they were in the initial years of the new regime 
The establishment of clected organs of government on 
all levels and the abolition of the regional administra- 
tions, which were virtually all under military leadership, 
has reduced the latter’s influence in civil government 
rhe creation of the Ministry of Defense must be viewed 
as another step in this direction. Nevertheless, the inte- 
grated nature of Communist political-rmilitary leader- 
ship developed during the many years of warfare means 
that active Communist military leaders still continue to 
play important roles in governrnent. Thus General P’eng 
Teh-huai is the Minister of Defense and one of the vice- 
while three other 
und Ch’en Yi 


are also vice-premiers of the government."* Also, Chu 


premiers of the Peking government 
leading generals, Lin Piao, Ho Lung 
Teh is the vice-chairman of the People’s Republic of 
China, second only in formal status to Chairman Mao 
I'se-tung. 

An important change is the abolition of the Central 
People’s Government Council, which has been replaced 
by the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress, and also by the “Supreme State Conference,” 
which is to meet on the 
direction of the chairman of the 
of China. The latter is clearly the most important 


initiative of and under the 
People’s Republic 


16 The composition of the new State Council, and a list 
of other government personnel, was given by the New China 
News Agency (Peking), September 28, 1954 
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figure in the government. He is not only the formal head 
of state, but has broad and significant powers of his 
own, not unlike those of so powerful an executive as 
the President of the United States. In the last analysis, 
however, it will be the national prestige and position 
within Communist party councils of the person filling 
the post that will determine its importance. With Mao 
as chairman, it is the key position in the government; 
but should Chu Teh succeed Mao in the course of the 
next four years, the office would very likely decline in 
power. 

Actually, the main responsibilities of government 
leadership seem to rest not only on the chairman of the 
central government, but also on the chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress 
and, to a somewhat lesser extent, on the Premier of 
the State Council. The holders of these three posts, Mao 
Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, and Chou En-lai, are also of- 
ficially ranked, in this same order, as the three top 
leaders of the Chinese Communist party.’ It is perhaps 
significant that Liu Shao-ch’i declared, in the course 
of his September report to the National People’s Con- 
gress on the new constitution, that “ours is a collective 
head of state” whose functions and powers “are jointly 
exercised by the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress, . . . and the chairman of the People’s 
Republic of China.”** It may be added that this con- 
cept of the “collective leadership of the state” is now 
being widely propagated in China. 

Finally, it is once more worth noting that a major 
difference between the new constitution and the Com- 
-20n Program of 1949 is the shift in political emphasis 
from “new democratic” goals to socialist ones. The 
new document, the Peking People’s Daily editorialized, 
“signalizes the beginning of a new stage in the Chinese 
people’s revolution and work of national construction, 
and defines the historic path of the transition of this 
country from new democracy to socialism.”** 


Similarity to U.S.S.R. 

The new structure of the Peking government, with 
its now fully-implemented people’s congress system, re- 
sembles in broad outline the Soviet state structure more 
closely than ever. The National People’s Congress is 
similar to the Supreme Soviet; the Standing Committee 
of the former body corresponds to the Presidium of the 
latter; the State Council is equivalent to the Council of 
Ministers in the Soviet government; and the judicial 
system is basically alike in both countries. In China, 
however, formal as well as actual leadership of the state 

17 A listing of the current leaders of ‘the Chinese Com- 
munist party is given later in this article. 

18 Liu Shao-ch’i, “Report on the Draft Constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China,” op. cit. 

19 Peking, Jen Min Jih Pao (People’s Daily), September 
29, 1954 
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is primarily in the hands of the chairman of the People’s 
Republic of China, a position with no real equivalent 
in the Soviet system. In the Soviet Union, governmental 
leadership apparently rests with the chairman, or pre- 
mier, of the Council of Ministers (Malenkov) , while the 
chairman of the Soviet Presidium (Veroshilov) is the 
formal, though largely honorary, head of state. The 
Chinese premier, Chou En-lai, though wielding great 
executive power, does not have the leadership position 
of the Soviet premier. The chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress (Liu 
Shao-ch’i), on the other hand, has much more real 
power than his Soviet counterpart, even though the 
latter is formally the head of the Soviet state. It may 
also be pointed out that the U.S.S.R. is legally a union 
of constituent republics, while China is a unified re- 
public whose various autonomous regions are legally as 
well as actually subordinate to the central government. 

The leading govern:nent personnel elected by the 
National People’s Congress before its adjournment on 
September 28, showed comparatively little change in the 
upper ranks of government. As already noted, Mao Tsc- 
tung and Chu Teh were respectively elected chairman 
and vice-chairman of the People’s Republic of China, 
and Liu Shao-ch’i chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress. Thirteen vice-chair- 
men, five of them Communists, and sixty-five members 
were also named to this latter body which resembles the 
former Central People’s Government Council in the 
character of its membership. Like the latter, the new 
Standing Committee has a coalition composition, and 
among its vicc-chairmen are the three non-Communists 
who had been among the six vice-chairmen of the 
Central People’s Government Council: Soong Ch’ing- 
ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen), Li Chi-shen, head of the 
“Revoluticnary Committee of the Kuomintang,” and 
Chang Lan, Democratic League leader. Also among 
the vice-chairmen are the Sinkiang representative, Sai- 
fudin, and the Dalai Lama of Tibet. P’eng Chen, the 
Communist mayor of Peking, is secretary-general, a 
well as one of the vice-chairmen, of the Standing Com- 
mittee. Of the committee’s seventy-nine member total, 
forty are Communists, a majority of one. 


Tung Pi-wu, the Communist “elder statesman,” was 
elected President of the Supreme People’s Court, re- 
placing the non-Communist Shen Chun-ju, who is now 
one of the vice-chairmen of the Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress- Chang Ting-ch’eng, a 
Communist central committee member replaced his fel- 
low central committee member, Lo Jung-huan, as Chief 
Procurator. The latter is now also one of the vice-chair- 
men of the Standing Committee. 

Chou En-lai was named premier of the State Coun- 
cil (as well as foreign minister), the same posts he held 
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in the Government Administration Council. Ten vice- 
premiers were ‘named (double the former number), all 

members of the Communist party’s central committee. 
While in the majority of cases the heads of ministries 
and commissions remained as before, there were a few 
important changes. Most noteworthy were the replace- 
ment of Kao Kang as head of the State Planning Com- 
mission by Li Fu-ch’'un, who has also been one of the 
Communist party’s active leaders in planning work; 
and the replacement of Li Li-san as Minister of Labor 
by Ma Wen-jui. The case of Kao Kang will be dis- 
cussed below. Li Li-san, a former leader of the Chinese 
Communist party who had made a “comeback” in 1945, 
apparently now has no important government post and 
was not elected a member of the National People’s 
Congress. So far as is known, however, he is still a 
member of the Communist party central committee. 


P’eng Tch-huai became the new Minister of Defense, 
while Po Yi-p’o, who had lost his post as Minister of 
Finance in 1953, has been given the leadership of the 
new National Construction Commission. Of the thirty- 
five ministries and commissions, twenty-one are headed 
by Communists. 

As for the new National Defense Council, 
ninety-six members under chairman Mao, sixty-five are 
Communist military leaders, with the remainder made 
up principally of former Kuomintang generals. Of the 
fifteen vice-chairmen, cleven are Communists, the others 
being Fu Tso-yi, Ch’eng Ch’ien, Lung Yin, and Chang 
Chih-chung, all of whom held high rank under 
the Kuomintang. A sign that the National Defense 
Council is meant to be somewhat more technically 
military in organization than was the former People’s 
Revolutionary Military Council is the fact that such 
non-military leaders of the Communist party as Liu 
Shao-ch’i and Chou En-lai, both of whom were vice- 
chairmen of the latter council, are net included among 
the membership of the new body. 

The one former party and government leader whov 
name is now completely absent from the list of state 
heads is Kao Kang, the Manchuria regional leader who 
had been head of the State Planning Commission, a 
vice-chairman of the central government, and a member 
of the political bureau of the Chinese Communist party, 
all of which posts he has now lost. He has not been 
mentioned since the beginning of 1954, and has ap- 
parently been out of favor since that time. There has, 
however, been no public mention of his being in dis- 
grace, nor of reasons for his being dropped from his 
official posts. 

A possible key to this puzzle is to be found in the 
report of the fourth plenary session of the central com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist party, held in Febru- 
ary 1954. This was the first such meeting held since the 


of its 





third plenary session in June 1950. A lengthy commun- 
iqué, published on February 18, disclosed that the 
major report to the session had been delivered by Liu 
Shao-ch’i, “on behalf of the Political Bureau (of the 
Communist party) and Comrade Mao Tse-tung.”*” Mao 
himself, according to this communiqué, was “on holi- 
day” and did not attend 
The main concern of the session was party unity; 
“imperialist encirclement” and the continuing “class 
struggle” within China, Liu warned, created dangers 
to this unity. Thus, “imperialists and counter-revolu- 
tionaries” will search for agents within the party; and 
ominously citing the recent example of Beria in Russia, 
as well as the earlier cases of Ch’en Tu-hsiu (1927 
and Chang Kuo-t’ao (1938) within the Chinese party, 
he declared that “the enemy not only will always seek 
agents within our Party but in the past has found them, 
and it may be in the future, too, he will find vacil- 
lating and disloyal elements and those who join the 
party with ulterior motives for acting as his agents.” 


Liu further warned that any “sectarian activities” or 


divisions within the party could only be looked upon as 
serving such “enemy” purpose 

In summarizing the resolution adopted at the plenary 
session, the communiqué comes closest to being spe- 
cific :*" 

among some of our cadres, even certain 

high-ranking cadres within our party, there is still 
a lack of understanding of the importance of party 
unity, of the importance of collective leadership, of 
the importance of consolidating and enhancing the 
prestige of the Central Committee some 
cadres) lose their heads over certain achievements 
they have made in their work, forgetting the modest 
attitude and spirit of self-criticism which should 
animate a Communist Party member They 
listen only to other’s flattery and praise but cannot 
accept other’s criticism and supérvision; they sup- 
press and revenge themselves against those who 
criticize them. They even regard the region or the 
department under their leadership as their individ- 
ual inheritance or independent kingdom.” 

This passage would seem to have been aimed par- 
ticularly at Kao Kang. That concern existed over 
divisive developments at such high levels within the 
party was further evident by the communiqué’s declara- 


tion that the injunction “to work to strengthen party 


unity” was directed most of all at “responsible com- 
rades” of the central committee and regional commit- 
tees of the party, and at ‘the “high-ranking responsible 
comrades of the armed forces,” all of whom were urged 
“to set an example” for the rest of the party to follow 


The <ommuniqué, however, was largely cautionary 


20 Text of communiqué, as published in the Peking Jen 
Min Jih Pao (People’s Daily), February 18, 1954, given by 
New China News Agency (Peking), February 18, 1954 

21 Ibid. 
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in tone. While it spoke of the necessity of waging an 
“unrelenting struggle” against those “who deliberately 
undermine party unity” and of taking drastic action 
against those “refusing to correct their errors,” it stressed 
that those “willing to mend their ways” should be 
helped to do so. The guiding principle, the communiqué 
declared, must be, “starting from unity, to attain unity 
through criticism and struggle,” citing a Maoist in- 
junction to “cure the sickness and save the patient.” 

The plenary session also called for the convening 
of a party conference sometime during 1954 (apparently 
since postponed), and perhaps sharper and more 
dramatic action will be taken if difficulties persist. It is 
probable that the Chinese Communist leadership, anx- 
ious to avoid any public rupture within its ranks, has 
been deliberately vague in its pronouncements thus far 
in order to allow those now under attack to redeem 
themselves. Thus even Kao Kang has not yet been 
publicly denounced and may return in a less important 
capacity, as did many of those criticized in the cheng 
feng movement of the early 1940's. 

A striking illustration of this aspect of Chinese Com- 
munist policy is that in order to cite “horrible ex- 
amples” of “enemies” in high party ranks in the past, 
Liu Shao-ch’i had to go all the way back to Chang 
Kuo-t’ao, who broke with the party in 1938, and to 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu, a founder and first head of the Chinese 
Communist party who fell into disgrace following the 
breakup of the original Communist-Kuomintang en- 
tente in 1927. 

An official election report, in September 1954, dis- 
closed what is apparently a complete list of the present 
political bureau of the Chinese Communist party. The 
members were listed as fo!!ows, seemingly correspond- 
ing to their position within the party: Mao Tse-tung, 
Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai, Chu Tech, Ch’en Yiin, Lin 
Po-ch’ii (also known as Lin Tsu-han), Tung Pi-wu, 
P’eng Teh-huai, P’eng Chen, and Chang Wen-t’ien.* 
The first four of these under Mao were further singled 
out in another election summary as “Comrade Mao's 
and they, with Mao, prob-, 
ably make up the secretariat of the political bureau. ~ 

The key positions held within the government by 
Mao, Liu, Chou, and Chu Teh have already been 
noted. Ch’en Yiin is the first vice-premier of the State 


close comrades-in-arms,”™* 


Council and, as a leading economic expert, is probably 
in overall charge of the nation’s economic development 
program. The remaining members also hold important 
government posts in Peking, with the exception of 
Change Wen-t’ien, Chinese Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. The latter is also a member of the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress 


2 Peking, New Chins News Agency, September 14, 1954 
3 Ibid., August 24, 1954. 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 











SOUTH-EAST ASIA: A Short History. By Brian Harrison. 
London: Macmillan; New York: St Martin's Press. 1954. 
268 pp. $3.50. 


As a first attempt to write a history of Southeast Asia for 
the general reader, this effort is commendable. Its author 
makes judicious use of good sources, writes interestingly, and 
succeeds in displaying without confusion the succession of po- 
litical formations that have at different times swept over large 
parts of the region. The first six chapters, describing the 
movements of peoples and the distribution of power before 
the coming of the white man, are especially useful condensa- 
tions from many sources, and this in spite of the uncertainty 
of many dates for which precise records are unobtainable. 
Because of this lack, however, the author here and there 
overbalances his account with archaeological references which, 
on aesthetic grounds, tend to give a favorable impression of 
regimes which were far from admirable on grounds of social 
well-being 

For the modern period (twelve of the cighteen chapters) 
the book is largely a history of the European impact upon 
the region, with only occasional data on internal developments 
that did not derive from the rivalry or the administrative ac- 
tions of colonial powers. This again is a matter of the sources 
available to the author whose own attitude is not imperialistic. 
But one great need today is for histories written for Asians 
who wish to know something about the growth of their own 
societies. Sooner or later scholars competent to supply this 
need will have to look for more of those sources of national 
and regional history that may still be found, perhaps, in 
Buddhist libraries, dynastic archives, and other insufficiently 
explored local institutions. Unless this is done, the inventions 
which now so often take the place of recorded facts in the 
historical teaching of newly emancipated peoples will be per- 
petuated. At worst, fairly sound social histories might be pro- 
duced in part, as they have been for pre-literate northern 
Europe, from relics of the material culture, legends, and 
popular traditions. 

Considering the wide area he covers, geographically and 
chronologically, Professor Harrison has succeeded rather well 
in piecing together significant occurrences instead of merely 
indicating trends in general terms. His detailed maps, illus- 
trating particular episodes or epochs, also are helpful in con- 
veying concrete notions. Indeed, as a history of colonial ex- 
pansion, the larger part of this book is admirable. Like Vickke’s 
Nusantara it underlines the commercial point of view which 
still dominated the actions of the powers long after their 
rule had extended from coastal settlements far into the in- 
terior, and the use of force for the protection of their inter- 
ests which had become habitual. 

One gets the impression that the author somewhat exageger- 
ates—or places too early—the interest of the colonial govern- 
ments in the opening up of new markets for European manu- 
factures. The dominant interest, after all, always has been the 
export of the region's products, cither to the European me- 
tropolis or in some triangular trade arrangement. In the recent 
prewar period, the author fails to notice that most of the de- 
velopmen‘s that had occurred in public works and social legis- 
lation also were undertaken for the most part because they 
benefited the export industries. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Siam (1937) and other 

region as a government servant and, since his retirement in 
the thirties, has devoted his energies to interpreting its culture 
to the West. 

Dr. Le May’s appreciative mood is contagious. As his story 
proceeds, the reader becomes conscious of the satisfying ex- 
perience of being afforded a glimpse into the religious striv- 
ings and aspirations of an anonymous multitude of worshipers 
and craftsmen, voiceless in our day except as they are enabled 
by such a sympathetic guide to speak through the imperishable 
monuments of their hearts and hands, The author's long- 
sustained endeavors constitute his own memorial to that which 
has claimed so fully his admiration and reverence. One may 
discount several unflattering comparisons of the alleged ecarth- 
iness and individuality of Europe's cultural tradition with the 
economy of line and the reaching oui for the unattainable 
so characteristic of the Orient, and still concede that there 
is substance to Dr. Le May's evaluation. 

The effectiveness of the book derives in large measure 
from the author’s numerous references to the nearly one hun- 
dred pages of photographic illustrations of architectural and 
sculptural monuments drawn from many areas of Southeast 
Asia. His task is indeed the piecing together of a mosaic of 
the forces (largely Indian) which have molded the culture 
of this area. Dr. Le May is at his illuminating best in de- 
scribing the Khmer monuments of Angkor and several neigh- 
boring smaller monuments displaying in some respects even 
more exquisite taste and craftsmanship than the Great Palace 
itself. The author's most satisfying historical contribution is 
perhaps his evaluation of the cultural influence of the Mons 
of Burma, the Burmese of the Pagan dynasty, and the 
Khmers on the newly arriving Tai peoples entering the penin- 
sula as late comers from southwest China. He gives ample 
attention to Malaya and Java, but he is not interested in 
Annam, the Philippines, and those Indonesian islands which 
were little touched by the cultural influence of India. 

The social scientist might perhaps be pardoned a question 
concerning the contribution in terms of human values made 
by such stupendous architectural monuments as Angkor, Boro- 
badur, and Pagan. They could have been accomplished only 
by forced labor coupled with heavy \axation, which must 
have contributed materially to the exhaustion of the govern- 
ments responsible. But where the written record required by 
the historian is so largely lacking, he must welcome the very 
substantial contribution of the archeologist. All students of 
the area are indebted to Dr. Le May for an excellent per- 
formance. 


Ohio University _ JOUN FF, CADY 


REPORT ON INDO-CHINA. By Bernard Newman. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1954. 239 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Newman's attractively illustrated book, describing his 
travels in Indochina in the spring of 1953, shows him to be 
an unusually keen observer and a talented writer. He is at 
his best when he reports personally witnessed facts (the cor- 





ruption of the police, gambling dens, the Cao-Dai or the 
provincial administration in Ben Tré; all described with ac- 
curacy, flavor and color) but is disappointing to the more 
informed reader who might want to use his book as a source 
of information. 

It would appear that Mr. Newman was taken in by many 
of the surface trappings of the Saigon regime or by the press 
releases of the French Army. While journalists of every na- 
tionality complained of the peculiar handling of press rela- 
tions in North Vietnam, Newman finds that “there was no 
attempt at dramatics . Or at disguising a defeat.” Small 
wonder then that he considered Bao-Dai to lead a “happy 
family” life (Bao-Dai’s extra-marita) interests being a matter 
of notoriety) and “to be genuinely interested in the welfare 
of his people”. Similarly, accurate glimpses of what was, 
even in 1953, a desperate tale of Vict-Minh infiltration in 
the Red River delta, appear alongside assertions that a con- 
quest of this delta by the Viet-Minh was “at least improbable” 

On the other hand, Newman performs a useful service in 
presenting for the first time in an English-language book 
part of the positive side of the ledger of French colonialism 
in Asia: one chapter abounds with figures on public health, 
schooling and economic development that are, 
accurate and up-to-date 

Numerous small errors occur throughout the book. Thus, 
the inhabitants of Vietnam are referred to as “Vietnamese” 
(which they are) and “Vietnams” and “Vietnamians” 
they are not) ; 
missionary is described as a Vietnamese “Village elder”; Lai- 
Chau, the capital of the Thais in North Vietnam, described 
as on a “mountain top” (p. 130), happens to lie at the bot- 
tom of a rather narrow valley, as this reviewer remembers 
with a shudder when the pilot of a plane in which he rode 
to Lai-Chau attempted to land between a mountainside, a 
river and a row of houses. Some of Newman's statements 


on the whole, 


which 
on one illustration a venerable white Catholic 


on certain problems will arouse debate—such as his estimate 
of U.S. aid: 


true art of giving. It is only too obvious that their gifts have 


the Americans have not yet acquired the 


a purpose—to keep Vietnam away from the Communist fold 
That is to say, they are bribes, and are only valued ac- 
cordingly.” And again: “One day the Americans will appre- 
ciate ... how much more could [Mr. Newmans italics] have 
been gained by a little elementary study of the Eastern mind 
especially of the peasant mind.” 


Cornell University BERNARD 8. FALI 


rT 
JAPANESE FOOD MANAGEMENT OF WORLD WAR II 
By B. F. Johnston with M. Hosoda and Y. Kusumi. Stanford 


Stanford University Fress (for the Food Research Institute 
1953. 283 pp. $7.50. 


This valuable book clearly shows that the attrition of Japan's 
food supply by the Allies was a major clement in her defeat 
While the title might suggest that the study is limited to the 
legal and mechanical processes of food management in Japan 
during the recent war, much of it is a thoughtful examination 
of food production before and during the war period. The 
author does not presuppose a detailed knowledge cither of 
Japan or of the techniques of food management. Yet the 
book is well written, easily understood by the layman, and 
does not depart from the highest standards of scholarship. 
The 36-page appendix includes the requisite statistical data 
to substantiate the conclusions and the compilation of it is an 
important contribution. From this appendix simple tables have 
been abstracted and included in the text, providing data most 
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immediately helpful to the reader. The bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter are well selected but additional value 
could have been gained from a more comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy at the end of the volume. 

The author has perhaps repeated certain well-worn themes 
too often in order to impress them on the reader, ¢.g., too 
many people on too little land. There is also a tendency for 
chapters to overlap more than is necessary, as, for example, 
the chapters on prewar and wartime food consumption, chap- 
ters 5 and 9, with the materials in chapters 3 and 6, which 
deal with production in these periods. The treatment of the 
staple foods, other foods and the animal industries is excellent 
and adequate, but a good deal more might profitably have 
been done on the substantial and essential production of fish 
and other aquatic products. 

The role of fertilizers in Japanese agricultural production 
and the difficulties of maintaining adequate supplies of com- 
mercial fertilizers in wartime are most ably developed, as are 
the many and ingenious ways in which the Japanese at- 
tempted to offset the devastating results of this growing 
deficiency. This is one of the most valuable sections. Another 
is the tracing out of the wartime decline in the export capacity 
of Japan's colonies, particularly Korea and Formosa, and 
also Japan's serious miscalculation as to its losses of ships at 
sea and its ability to replace these losses. Quite unlike Britain, 
where a highly efficient convoy system and an increasing flow 
of new ships from the yards of the United States and the 
British Isles kept up an adequate flow of food, Japan saw 
her maritime strength and ability to import food over the 
sea lanes steadily deteriorate and become hopeless by the 
summer of 1945, 

The final chapter is a particularly significant one. It ties 
the book together and traces the results of managerial measures 
throughout the war period and extends them into the period 
of the Occupation. In the last few pages, the author looks into 
the future and to Japan's problem of procuring food for its 
greatly increased population. If before the war, Japan was 
faced with the “stark reality of population and food supply,” 
what words can we find to adequately describe Japan's current 
and future problems? Certainly this book goes a long way to 
help our understanding of Japan's situation as well as to give 
us the best study so far of a highly important factor in the 
history of World War Il—-food as a weapon of war. 


University of Michigan ROBERT BURNETT HALL 
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